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OLD ENGLISH DRAMA.* 


(Continued from Yesterday.] 
Tue following curious extracts, relative to the anti-theatrical spirit 
iu the City, are made by Mr Collier from certain reports sent occa- 
sionally to Lord Burghley by Fleetwood the City Recorder, a very 
lively personage for one in that office. The Lord Mayor in 1584 
wanted to suppress the two theatres in Shoreditch, which appear at 
this period to have been the occasion of a good deal of disturbance. 

* Upon Whit sondaye,’ says Fleetwood, ‘there was a very good 
sermond preached at the new churche yard nere Bethelem, whereat 
my Lo. Mayor was with his brethren; and, by reason no playes 
were the same daie, all the citie was quiet. R 

‘That night (Monday) retorned to London, and found all the 
wardes full of watches: the cause thereof was, that very near the 
Theatre or Curten, at the time of the playes there, lay a prentice 
sleping upon the grass, and on (one) Challis at Brostock dyd turn 
upon the too (toe) upon the belly of the same prentice ; whereupon 
the apprentice start up, and after words they fell to playne blowes. 

“Upon Weddensday one Browne, a serving man in a blew coat, 
a slashing fellowe, having a perrilous witt of his owne, entending a 
sport if he cold have brought it to passe, did at the Theater doore 
quarrell with certain poore boys, handicraft prenteses, and shooke 
some of them; and lastly he with his sword wounded and maymed 
one of the boyes upon the left hand; wherupon there assembled 
nere a M. people. 

‘Upon Soundaye my lord sent two Aldermen to the court, for the 
suppressing and pulling downe of the Theatre and Curten. All the 
Lords were therunto, saving my Lord Chamberlain and Mr Vyce 
but we obteyned a letter to suppresse theym. Upon the same nyght 
I sent fur the quenes players, and my Lo. of Arundel his players, 
and they all willinglie obeyed the Lords letters. The cheefest of 
her highnes players advysed me to send for the owner of the Thea- 
tre, who was a stubborne fellow, and to bynd hym. I.did so; he 
sent me word that he was my Lo. of Hunsdens man, and that he 
would not come at me, but he would in the monying ride to my 
Lord. Then I sent the under sheriff for him, and he browght him 
tome; and in the end I shewed hym my Lo. his masters hands, 
and then he was more quiet ; but to die for it he would not be 
bound. And then I mynding to send him to prison, he made sute 
that he might be bounde to appere at the Oier and determiner, the 
which is to morowe, where he said that he was sure the court 
would not bynd hym, being a Counselors man. And so [ have 
graunted his request, where he shalbe sure to be bound, or else ys 
lyke to do worse. 
a0 An old mucision of the Quenes had this last night meretricem 
in his lectulo: one Alen a constable, being homo barbatus, took 
theym. The Italian most violentlie tore of Alens berd, and said he 
might have a wenche in his chamber, because for that he was the 
Quenes man. Alen now is become a Marques under my Lo. Mayor, 


pr Bayne bound the Italian to answere at the next gaole delyverie.’ 
—P. 258. 


Fleetwood, says Mr Collier, ‘ was himself a natural son; so that 
he might be disposed to treat the Queen’s old musician caught with 
meretricem in his lectulo, with the less severity.’ 

We have already given a story of Shakspeare afforded us by 
another lively lawyer, or a person supposed to be such, who kept a 
Diary of the Pepys order, now first brought forward by Mr Collier. 
Some further extracts from this Diary will at once amuse the reader, 
and give a good specimen of the author’s intelligence and research :— 

_* First with regard to Shakspeare. The period when he wrote 
his Twelfth Night, or What You Will, has been much disputed 


among the commentators. Tyrwhitt was inclined to fix it in 1614, 
and Malone for some years was of the same opinion ; but he after- 


wards changed the date he had adopted to 1607. Chalmers thought 


he found circumstances in the play to justify him in naming 1613, 
but what I am about to quote affords a striking, and at the same 
time a rarely occurring, and convincing proof, how little these con- 
Jectures merit confidence. That comedy was indisputably written 
before 1602, for in February of that year it was an established play, 
and so much liked, that it was chosen for performance at the Read- 
er’s Feast on Candlemas day, at the Inn of Court to which the 


* The History of English Dramatic Poetry to the Time of Shakspeare : 
and Annals of the Stage to the Restoration, By J. Payne Collier, Esq. 
F.S.A. 3 vols. 8vo. Murray. 








author of this diary belonged—most likely the Middle Temple, 
which at that date was famous for its costly entertainments. After 
reading the following quotation, it is utterly impossible, although 
the name of the poet be not mentioned, to feel a moment’s doubt as 
to the identity of the playthere described, as the production of 
Shakspeare. 

* « Feb. 2, 1601 [2.] 

«*« At our feast we hada play called Twelfth Night, or What You 
Will, much jike the Comedy of Errors, or Menechmi in Plautus, 
but most like and neere to that in Italian, called Jnganni. A good 
practice in it to make the steward believe his lady widowe was in 
love with him, by counterfayting a letter as from his lady, in general 
terms telling him what she liked best in him, and prescribing his 
gestures, inscribing his apparaile, &c., and then, when he came to 
practise, making him beleeve they tooke him to be mad.’” 

‘At this date, we may conclude with tolerable safety, that 
Shakspeare’s Twelfth Night had been recently brought out at the 
Blackfriars’ Theatre, and that its excellence and success had in- 
duced the managers of the Reader’s Feast to select it for perform- 
ance, as part of the entertainments on that occasion. There is no 
reason to suppose that any of Shakspeare’s productions were 
represented for the first time anywhere but at a theatre. The 
Comedy of Errors, noticed in the preceding extract, was no doubt also 
Shakspeare’s work mentioned by Meres in 1598, and not the old 
History of Error, performed at Hampton Court in 1576-7. The 
Menechmi, likewise spoken of, was of course the play of Plautus, 
as translated by W. W., and printed in 1595. Should the Italian 
comedy, called Jnganni, turn up, we shall probably find it the actual 
original of Twelfth Night, which, it has been hitherto supposed, 
was founded upon the story of Apollonius and Sylla, in Barnabe 
Rich’s ‘ Farewell to Militarie Profession,’ twice printed, viz. in 
1583 and 1606. It is remarkable that this is the only notice of a 
play throughout the Diary; and although the author of it went 
much into company, he does not appear on any occasion to have 
visited a public theatre. He was very regular in his attendance at 
church, both at the Temple and St Paul’s, and inserts long accounts 
of the preachers and their sermons,’—P. 257. 


Here follows the story we gave in our paper of Saturday. Mr 
Collier then proceeds :— 


‘ Ben Jonson is only once mentioned in the same Diary, but the 
date and circumstances are both remarkable. It is known that he 
wrote nothing between his ‘ Poetaster,’ in 1601, and his ‘ Sejanus,’ 
in 1603; and in the interval, Decker produced his ‘ Satiromestix,’ 
in ridicule of Ben Jonson; and as far as we can now judge, it was 
popular. Ben Jonson, therefore, seems in consequence to have with- 
drawn himself temporarily from the theatre, between 1601, when 
“his comic muse had proved so ominous” to him, and in 1603, when 
he tried * if tragedy had a more kind aspect.” The following short 
paragraph accounts for him in the interval :— 


*« Feb. 12, 1602. 

‘“ Ben Jonson, the poet, now lives upon one Townesende, and 
scornes the world.””? So Overbury.’ 

‘'Townesende was probably some person who admired Jonson’s 
genius, and thought that justice was not done to him by the public. 
The meaning of the addition, “ So Overbury,” is, evidently, that 
Sir Thomas Overbury, then a Student of the Middle Temple, was a 
narrator of the fact. 

‘ John Marston was an author of Satires in 1598; and his play 
of Antonio and Melida was printed in the year in which he is noticed 
in the ‘ Barrister’s Diary.’ His Malecontent had, however, been 
written more than two years earlier, and he seems to have attracted 
a good deal of attention. The subsequent paragraph is very cha- 
racteristic of its coarseness. 

*“ Nov. 21, 1602. 


« “ Jo, Marston, the last Christmas, when he danced with Alder- 
man Mores wives daughter, a Spaniard born, fell into a strange com- 
mendation of her wit and beauty. When he had done, she thought 
to pay him home, and told him she thought he was a poet.—* ’Tis 
true,” said he, “ for poets feigne and lie, and soe did I when 
I commended your beauty, for you are exceedingly foule.” ’— 
i eee ee ea ee ee ee ee 

‘ The following anecdote respecting Spenser has never before 
been told on such good authority, abdieaagh it has been long known 
by tradition, It is disbelieved by Mr Todd, in his Spenser, i, Ixvii, 
edit. 1805. 


oe Sw + oh Se 


«« May 4, 1602. 
‘«« When her Majestie had given order that Spenser should have a 
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reward for his poems, but Spenser could have nothing, he presented 
her with these verses :— 
* “ It pleased your Grace upon a time, 
To graunt me reason for my rhyme ; 
But from that time until this season, 
I heard of neither rhyme nor reason.’ ” 


‘ The barrister’s informant in this instance was a person of the 
name of Touse, to whom he often refers as his voucher. 
‘ An epitaph upon Spenser is thus given :— 


*“ In Spenserum. 
* © Famous alive, and dead, here is the ods, 
Then god of poets, now poet of the gods.” ’ 


The following does more credit to his adversary than to Sir W. 
Raleigh, but not much to either :— 


* * December 30, 1602. 
*“ Sir W. Rawly made this ryme upon the name of a gallant, one 
Mr Noel :— 
* “Noe L. 
*“ The word of Denial, and the letter of fifty 
Makes the gent’s name, that will never be thrifty.” 
* And Noel’s Answer. 
*“ Raw Ly. 
*“ The foe to the stomacke, and the word of disgrace, 
Shews the gent.’s name with the bold face.” 


There are several very coarse jokes regarding Sir John Davies ; 
the following may be quoted :— 


* April 10, 1603. 
* “ Jo. Davies reporteth that he is sworne the king’s name ; that 
the K. shewed him great favours: inepte, he slanders while he | 
praises.” 


* Regarding the death of Queene Elizabeth, the subsequent par- 











ticulars derived, as will be seen, from the most authentic sources, 
are contained in the MS. Diary to which I have been so much 
indebted. The short concluding paragraph, regarding the ring and 
Lord Essex, is particularly worthy of notice : 
* “ March 23.—I was at the Court at Richmond to heare Dr Parry, | 
one of her Majestie’s Chaplens preach, and be assured whether the | 

ueene were living or dead. I heard him, and was assured she was | 
then living. * * * These were present at his sermon. The 
Archbishop of Cant. the L. Keep. the L. Treasuror, L. Admirall, 
L. of Shrewsbury, E. of Worster, L. Gray, Sir Willm. Knollys, 
Sir Ed. Wotton, &c. 

*“T dined with Dr Parry in the Privy Chamber, and understood by 
him, the Bishop of Chichester, the Deane of Canterbury, the Deane 
of Windsore, &c. that her Majestie hath been by fits troubled with 
melancholie some three or four months; but for this fortnight 
extreame oppressed with it, in so much that she refused to eat 
anything, to receive any phisicke, or admit any rest in bedd, till 
within these two or three dayes. Shee hath been in a manner 
speechless for two days: very pensive and silent since Shrovetide, 
sitting sometimes with her eye fixed upon one object many hours 
together ; yet she always had her perfect senses and memory, and | 
yesterday signified by the lifting up of her hand and eyes to heaven, | 
a sign which Dr Parry entreated of her, that shee beloved that faith 
which she hath caused to be professed, and looked faithfully to be 
saved by Christ’s merits and mercy only, and no other meanes. She | 
took great delight in hearing prayers, would often at the name of | 
Jesus lift up her hands and eyes to heaven. She would not hear | 
the Archb. speaks of hope of her longer life, but when he prayed | 
and spoke of heaven and those joys, she would hug his hand. It | 
seems she might have lived yf she would have used means, but shee 
would not be persuaded, and princes must not be forced. Hir 
physicians said she had a body of a firm and perfect constitution 
likely to have lived many years: a Royal Majestie is not privilege | 


against death. ii 


* March 24.—This morning, at about three o’clock, her Majestic | 
departed this life, mildly like a lamb, easily like a ripe apple from 
the tree: cum levi quadam febre, absq. gemitu. Dr Parry told me 
that he was present, and sent his prayers before her soule ; and | 
doubt not, but that she is amongst the royal saintes in heaven, in | 
eternal joys. 

‘April 4.—Dr Parry told me the Countess Kildare assured him, 


|—the other, ‘Sir Calepine rescuing Serena, No. 64.’ 
| these reminds us, either from similarity of subject, or some other 


FINE ARTS. 
THE LIVING PAINTERS. No. VI. 


* Dost thou love pictures? We will fetch thee strait 
Adonis, painted by a running brook, 
And Cytherea, all in sedges hid.'—Tuming of the Shrew. 





WM. HILTON, R.A.—WM. ETTY, R.A.—H. HOWARD, R.A, 
Cc. L. EASTLAKE, R.A. 


Mr Hirton never offends us. He is never extravagant, and never 
mean. He exhibits occasionally instances of really fine colour, and 
adopts interesting subjects for his pencil. What then is it that we 
want ?—We have some difficulty in answering the question with 
precision. But we feel that something is wanting in this artist’s 
works, to place him on the foremost level. His is the ‘ aureq 
mediocritas.’ He is first in the second class of art, rankin 

below the great masters, but at the same time taking a creditable 
station. Perhaps he reminds us too often of the Italian painters, 
This, did it force us merely into a comparison with them, might 
amount to a high compliment to Mr Hilton; but that is not the 
case. It is not that he is as good as they are; but simply that he 
resembles them. We have caught ourselves, more than once, 
thinking of Guercino, of Andrea del Sarto, of Raffaelle, of Rubens, 
&c.; when standing before Mr Hilton’s pictures; and we therefore 
cannot help thinking that the source of his inspiration must some- 
times lie in their inventions. It must not be understood that we 
rate Mr Hilton low in reference to his brother artists. On the con- 
trary, he occupies a high place amongst them. As a serious histo- 
rical painter, he has—(with the exception of Mr Stothard’s and Mr 
Haydon’s dest things)—done as much as any cotemporary painter 
that we can at present call to our recollection. He is decidedly a 
more effective artist than Mr Briggs, or Mr Etty, or Mr Howard, 
although the last named gentleman has sometimes excelled him, 
we think in graceful design. Mr Hilton has two pictures in Somer- 
set House this year. One is ‘ The Angel releasing Peter, No. 168, 
The first of 


cause, of Raffaelle, and our artist suffers in consequence. The 
picture, of which the idea is taken from Spenser is, to our fancy, 
better. There is not, indeed, much expression in the heads; but 
the figure of Serena, for colour, harmony, and effect, is one of the 
loveliest things that the Exhibition affords; there are other parts 
of this picture which are also entitled to praise 

Mr Errry is an artist of great reputation. We can testify to his 
excellence as a colourist on former occasions, and indeed to his 
general merits as a painter. But we do not think that he is at 
present in the right road to fame. We wish we could set him right. 


He has abandoned his Venetian style, we perceive, and taken up— 
_we know not what. 


It is as though he had grafted some of the 
defects of the Bolognese school on those of Leonardo da Vinei’s. 
To our unsophisticated vision, his Scripture subject of this year 
(as well as that of last year) is very indifferent, even in colour. 
It is hard, black, and equally devoid of grace and meaning. Mr 
Etty’s academical studies are beautiful, but they are not sufficient 
for a picture, and in ¢his picture he does not even preserve the 
colour which he learns at the Life Academy. He who once was as 
gorgeous as summer, is now reduced to lamp-black and an ambi- 
guous hue, in which a cold yellow and dirty brown seem struggling 
for pre-eminence. We would rather see Mr Etty again in his 
peacock plumage, when he caught sight of Cleopatra sailing down 
the Cydnus, or when he painted ‘ Dan Cupid,’ just after his spark. 
ling wings had been dipped in the rainbow. 

There are one or two paintings of merit in Somerset-House at 
present, by this artist, which ought not to be passed over. One is 
*No. 170, Sabrina,’ from Milton’s Comus. The reader who recol- 


which the poet invokes her :— 


* Sabrina fair! 
Listen, where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair.’ 








ects this nymph will be delighted to repeat the beautiful words in 


that the queene caused the ring, wherewith she was wedded to the ; whe ting a wid 1 lg egg wag wae mage ‘aoa 
crowne, to be cut from her finger some six months before her oe Cape ssagt ween — yg Y _——e a . 
death ; but wore a ring which the E. of Essex gave her, unto the ines of the above extract into one ! lls 1S CCOnomMIzINg Space wit 
day of hir death.’—P. 335. a . . oe 
With the exception of our friend Sabrina, Venus, and an occa- 

(To be continued. } sional Cupid or two, the whole of Mythology seems to have become 
=: — —= the domain of Mr Howarp. He is proprietor of Iris and Ceres, of 
Vatve or a Nat---We have been told that the first nail ever | Navc!ssus and Echo, of Hylas and Hyacinthus. The 
seen in this island was taken from a boat at Raitea. It was a spike-nail, 
and brought hither by its fortunate possessor as something of rare value. | 
And so it proved, for he made no small gain by lending it out for hire to | —— . _ Tl , : , , , 
canoe-builders to bore holes in the sides of their planks, Afterwards another = ais, NC al upwards to Jove. Then aque, he is the historian of 
lucky fellow got hold ofa nail, and not knowing how snch a thing ernne | Fairy-land, exhibiting Oberon to us, and Titania, and all 
into existence, he shrewdly conjectured that it must have been formed by a | * That* Pyamean race 
process of vegetation. Wherefore, to propagate so valuable an exotic, he | Beyond the Indian mount and faery elves 
planted his nail in the ground, but waited in vain for the blade, the bud, the Whose wiidetites revels. b ri. forest Y. le i 
blossom, and the fruit. This man is still living, and has not heard the last Or f, phe » belt : | . sine : ‘ r 
of his speculation, being often reminded, to his no small chagrin, of the folly + ee Seeee sy ated PORSARE sees, 
by which he acquired at least one piece of knowledge. —Tyerman and Or dreams he sees, 


ennet's Voyages, when Sir John Barleycorn, vanquisher of the wits of men, takes his 





‘ Towered Cybele, 
Mother of a hundred gods,’— 
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clownship by the ear, and shews him the greenwood haunted; or 

when the yrs of Potheen dances from stalk to stalk, till Shamus 

O’Raffarty forgetteth that he is in the region of potatoes, and seeth 

nothing but ‘ good people’ in the crowd of shillelah-bearers who 
his steps, with anything but amicable intentions, from the 
bouring ‘ wake.’ 

All this is, by common assent, Mr Howard’s; but we can imagine 
far other things to exist in these pie than what Mr Howard has 
discovered. He is by no means deficient in occasional elegance— 
(his Titania, sleeping under a large lily or Narcissus flower, in the 
moonlight, is beautiful )}—but he wants that air and extreme grace, 
and, as it were, impalpable beauty, which such a superhuman 
theme demands. Raffaelle, in his Cupid and Psyche, and Mr 
Stothard, in a few of his early drawings, seem to be the only artists 
who have had imaginations delicate and powerful enough to appre- 
hend and overcome the difficulties of this subject. 

We must wait a little longer before we venture to pronounce on 
the merits of Mr Eastuake. We are exceedingly disposed to yield 
him a very high place in modern art. What he wants is effect, and 
a more natural style of colour. At present, his pictures are too 
like faded frescoes. What he has is—beauty, expression, elegance, 
and simplicity; and he has these, we think (now that Mr Stothard 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Kine’s THEATRE.—Semiramide—La 


Drury-Lange,—The Legion of Honour—The IMustrious Stranger—Turning the 
Tables— Masaniello. 
Covent-Garven.—Cinderella—The Omnibus—Teddy the Tiler. 





My pear Mr Tatier,—As the ten nights for which the French 
company have engaged the Adelphi Theatre are to conclude the 
professional labours of M. Porier, I would fain recommend your 
readers not to let them pass away unheeded. Those who have 
seen this excellent aetor will need no persuasion to go and see him 
again; those who have not, should hasten to do so, before he 
retires. I saw him last season in the character of Antoine, in the 
piece of that name; afterwards played, in the English version, by 
Farren. The public could not determine which was the finer 
performance. Both were painfully true in their representation of 





is passed) in a degree beyond any other person in the Royal Aca- 
demy. We hope good (and why not great?) things, from Mr 
Eastlake. Let bim take care not to disappoint us. His ‘ Italian 
Family, No. 78,’ notwithstanding the defects that we have alluded 
to, is a delightful picture, and possesses a combination of qualities | 


the mental darkness and occasional gleams of intellect, together 
with the bodily weakness of extreme age. On Monday evening |! 
went to see M. Porter in Le Bourgmestre de Sardam, which has 
been performed at the English theatres, I think, by the title of 


that we do not observe in any other picture in the Exhibition of the | Peter the Great, or ’Twould puzzle a Conjuror. He represented 


present year. 





{No. VII will contain “ THe Portrait Painters,” viz. Sir M. A. Shee, Sir W- 
B 


|the Burgomaster himself, a character decidedly comic, an 


ignorant man in office, who, from his desire to know everythin 
eechey, Messrs Wilkie, Phillips, Jackson, Pickersgill, Reinagle, Chinnery, | e ‘ ’ ry g> 


Norton, and Rothwell.) 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


A Wirety Dury.—To partake secretly, and in her heart, of all 








his joys and sorrows, fo believe him comely and fair, though the sun hath | 


Grawn GC press Over Rim..cecececccececccccccccccccccccccccccscs 
She must shine round about with sweetness and friendship, aud she shall be 
pleasant while she lives, and desired when she dies.—Jeremy Taylor. 


Curnese-EnGiisu.—A Chinese lad who had learned a little 
English, the other day gave his master a pleasant specimen of his profi 
ciency: ‘ Master,’ said he, ‘ the dog have five childs: three of them be 
bulls, and two be cows.’— Tyerman and Bennet's Missionary Travels. 


— The spirit of the age affects all the arts; and the minds of 
men being once roused from their lethargy, and put into fermentation, turn 
themselves on all sides, and carry improvements into every art and science. 
— Hume's Essays. 

Monarcuy AND Repusticanitsm.—However perfect the monar- 
chical form may appear to some politicians, it owes all its perfection to the 
republican ; nor is it possible that a pure despotism, established among a 
barbarous people, can ever, by its native force and energy, refine and polish 
itself. It must borrow its laws, and methods, and institutions, and con- 
sequently its stability and order, from free governments. 
are the sole growth of republics. — Hume. 


Counskt For A Brive anp Bripecroom.—Every little thing 
can blast an infant blossom; and the breath of the south can shake the 
little rings of the vine, when first they begin to curl like the locks of a 
new-weaned boy : but when by age and consolidation they stitfen into the 
hardness of a stem, and have, by the warm embraces of the sun and the 
hisses of heaven, brought forth their clusters, they can endure the storms of 
the north, and the loud noises of a tempest, and yet never be broken: so 
are the early unions of an unfixed marriage; watchful and observant, 
jealous and busy, inquisitive and careful, and apt to take alarm at every 
unkind word. After the hearts of the man and the wife are endeared and 
hardened by a mutual confidence and experience, longer than artifice and 


pretence can last, there are a great many remembrances, and some things | 


present that dash all little unkindnesses in pieces.—Jeremy Taylor. 
Ranpom-Suor or A GAMEKEEPER.—At a time when party-spirit 
ran high, Sheridan went on a shooting excursion into the Highlands, and 
being near the estate of Lord Melville, asked permission of the gamekeeper 
to let him shoot an hour or so upon it. The man consented, and when they 
were ina wild part of the mountain, began to speak of politics, not know- 


ing the person to whom he addressed himself; but mentioning Sheridan’s | 


name with great energy, he exclaimed, ‘ Deil hae my saul, if I could see the 
rascal, an | would not break every bone in his body.’ Sheridan, of course, 
took the hint, and concealed his name from so formidable an adversary .— 
Bennett's Aibanians, &c. 


ARISTOCRACY AND Stanpina Army.—It may perhaps be asked 
why Booth could go to the tavern, and not to the oratorio, with his wife. 
In truth, then, the tavern was within hallowed ground, that isto say, in the 
verge of the court: for of five officers that were to meet there, three besides 
Booth were confined to that air, which hath been always found extremely 
wholesome to a broken military constitution. And here, if the good reader 
will pardon the pun, he will scarce be offended at the observation ; since 


how is it possible that, without running in debt, any person should main- | 


tain the dress and appearance of a gentleman, whose income is not half so 
good as that of a porter? It is true that this allowance, small as it is, is a 
great expense to the public ; but if several more unnecessary charges were 
spared, the public might perhaps bear a little increase of this without much 
feeling it They would not, | am sure, have equal reason to complain at 
contributing to the maintenance of a set of brave fellows, who, at the 
hazard of their health, their limbs, and their lives, have maintained the 
safety and honour of their country ; as when they find themselves taxed to 
the support of a set of drones, who have not the least merit or claim to their 
favour; and who, without contributing in any manner to the good of the 
hive, live luxuriously on the labours of the industrious bee.—/’ielding’s 
‘ Amelia.” _ 


These advantages | 


never succeeds in obtaining the knowledge of anything, and goes 
blundering in the dark through various intrigues and absurdities. 
Nothing could be more natural; yet, Mr Tatler, it was not that 
mere dry representation of nature, to which you have objected in 
some of our English actors ; but such as to remind one of the old 
adage, ‘ He must be a wise man, who can act a fool.’ The piece 
represents Peter the First of Russia disguised as a ship-carpenter» 
at Sardam, the French and English Ambassadors seeking to detect 
_him through the disguise, and each anxious to anticipate the other 
in concluding with him a treaty of alliance. The English Ambas- 
_ sador is pourtrayed as a grave, weak person, talking mysteriously, 
_ and suffering himself to be taken in by a yet greater ignoramus than 
_ himself. He is expressively styled Lord Simpley. Why does M. La 
| Porte (in him I suppose it originates) substitute for this name in the 
| bills, ‘ Le Comte de Hogen, Suedois ?’ If it is from a fear of offending 
‘the English, he has chosen a very mistaken mode of averting the 
| danger. The name of the Ambassador and his country are changed, 
in the bills, while the words are spoken as before, by the actors, and 
| he himself expressly says, ‘I am Lord Simpley, Ambassador from 
England.’ This is the very way to put objection into people’s heads, 
whether they will or no. The English do not scruple to have their 
| laugh at the peculiarities of the French ; why should not they laugh 
| in turn, so long as it be done in good humour? but if they make a 
“serious matter of it themselves, the English may be inclined to 
| do the same. 
| The last piece of the evening was Le Beneficiare, which has been 
| acted in English, under the title of The Prompter. The Prompter 
| (M. Portier), who has been thirty years in that office, is about to 
| take a benefit. All promises well for his success, when a sudden 
pique induces the great leaders of tragedy, opera, and ballet, to 
forsake him, on the plea of illness. The Prompter visits each in 
turn, and by flattery, varied according to the character he addresses, 
succeeds in obtaining a positive promise of their attendance. The 
triumphant Prompter takes his station, the curtain rises, when the 
Manager suddenly appears, and informs him that the performance 
cannot proceed, on account of the absence of the inferior actors, te 
whom he had neglected to pay the same particular attention. It is 
one of those pieces which depend entircly upon the acting. M. 
Portier kept the audience, between laughing and applauding, in 
continual exercise. This actor does not, like some of our English 
comedians, owe his reputation to any peculiarity of face, voice, or 
manner; they change with every character. 





In the Burgomaster 
he was a handsome elderly gentleman, living at his ease, whose 
gravity carried with it an air of authority, in spite of his ignorance, 
and even while he made his audience laugh continually: in the 
Prompter he is an active-minded man, who has gone through much 
care, yet still preserved his disposition to hope the best. 





Every 
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feature expresses habitual anxiety, yet every disappointment finds 
him provided with a resource. During his visits to the three 
great personages before mentioned, he exhibits such varied 
powers, that one naturally wonders at the blindness of the Manager, 
in not removing him from the Prompter’s box to the boards. He 


| 


has one great fault, indeed,—commonly so called,—he is much 





given to what is elegantly termed ‘ gagging.” M. La Porte has 


| 
the same propensity; but whether it really be a fault in them 1 | 
doubt. Certainly neither the authors nor the audience had reason | 
things said. 
French, in his representation of an English Nobleman, in Le Bene- 


ficiaire, such as saying it was the custom of the English at Paris to | 


prendre une boite on a benefit night, &c. 
Before 1 take leave of M. Porier, Mr Tatler, I will tell 
you an anecdote I heard of him a short time since:—A_ gen- 
tleman on the Drury Lane establishment invited him to see that 
theatre; and they went together, one morning in the course 
of last season. M. Potier was struck with the box entrance, 
which he declared he had never seen equalled for magnificence, in | 
any theatre. He was then led through certain private passages, | 
and brought suddenly upon the stage. He stretched his arms to | 
the right and left, thrust them forward, shrugged his shoulders, and | 
gave his companion to understand, that the theatre was of a hope- | 
less size, and that he disapproved of the extent, as much as he | 
admired the grand entrance of the house. I am sadly afraid, Mr | 
Tatler, that the French have better actors than we have ; for when | 
we see their best, I don’t know where we are to look for their | 
equals. I know of no actor on the English boards, so truly and | 


delightfully natural, as M. La Porte, or Mademoiselle LEONTINE | 
Fay. We observed the occupiers of the stalls indulging in enor- | 
mous quantities of cakes and strawberry ice, while playing with a 
sleek black cat, who kept her station on one of the seats the greater | 
part of the evening, and seemed admirably to succeed in beguiling 
the long intervals between the pieces. 
I remain, Mr Tatler, with great respect, 
Your Old Correspondent, 





THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
The New Comedy of 
THE CHANCERY SUIT. 
By Mr PEakeE.} 
Emily Traverse. Miss E. Tree. Mrs Post, Mrs Gibbs. 
Jenuy, MrsJ. Hughes. 
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Mrs Snare, Mrs Pindar. 
Miss Willowly, Miss Perry. 

Sir Bernard Blazoncourt, Mr Egerton. Frederick Blazoncourt, Mr Abbot. 
Guy Thistlebloom, \ r Bartley. Murphy O’Doggrely, Mr Power. E 
Jeremy Thistlebloom, (under the assumed name of Courtington) Mr Warde. 
Snare, Mr Meadows. Wintertield, Mr Blanchard. 

Previous to the Comedy, Rossini’s Overture to ‘ I] Barbiere di Siviglia’ 

To conclude with a Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Five Parts, called 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

The Music composed and arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amédée, and G. Stansbury. 

Victoria, Miss laylor. 
Buonaparte, Mr Warde. Dugommier, Mr Bartley. 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. 
Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. 
Doppet, Mr Collett. Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr Egerton. 
Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 
Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 
Part 3.—The Palace of Schiienbrunn (Vienna), May, 1809. 
Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 
Part 5.—Fontaine!)|\vau talace. April, 1514. 


Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. 
Vincent, Mr Wrench. 


To-morrow, The Maid of Judah; and The Highland Reel. 








. rp - - a 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
The Comedy of 
THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 
[By Cotman the Elder, and Garrick.]} : 
Mrs Heidelberg, Mrs Glover. Miss Sterling, Mrs W. Clifford. 
Fanny, Mrs Ashton. Chambermaid, Mrs Coveney. Trusty, Mrs W . Johnson. 
Betty, Mrs Tayleure. 
Lord Ogleby, Mr W. Farren. Lovewell, Mr Cooper. 
Sir John Melville, Mr Brindal. Sterling, Mr Gattie. Brush, Mr Vining. 
Canton, Mr Webster. Serjeant Flower, Mr W. Johnson. 
Truman, Mr V. Webster. Traverse, Mr Coveney. 
After which, a Comic Piece, in One Act, called — 
THE WIDOW BEWITCHED; OR, LOVE AT FAULT. 
[By Mr P. Farren.) 
The Principal Characters: Miss sidney, Mrs Coveney, Mr W. Farren, 
Mr Vining, Mr Webster, Mr Coveney. 
To conclude with the Musical Farce of 
THE REVIEW; OR, THE WAGS OF WINDSOR. 
{By Cotman, the Younger.) 
Grace Gaylove, Mrs Humby. Lucy, MrsT. Hill. 
F Phobe Whitethorn, 
Ca'eb Quot’em, Mr Harley. 
Captain Leaugard, Mr Brindal. Looney Mactwolter, Mr H. Wallack. 
Joun Lump, Mr Webster. Charles Williams, Mr Newcombe. 
Serjeant, Mr Coveney. Dubbs, Mr Bishop. 


Martha, Mrs W. Johnson. 
Miss J. Scott. 
Mr Deputy Bull, Mr Gattie. 


To-morrow, The Way to Keep Him; Killing No Murder; and other Entertain- 
ments. 
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M. La Porte added many ludicrous phrases of bad | 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
MR ABBOTT’S NIGHT, FRIDAY, JUNE 17. 
On which occasion Madame Pasra and Mile. TaGLiont will make their fiyge 
and positively last aprearance at this Theatre. 

The Performance will eommence with the Comedy of fH E EXQUISITES. Lilian 
Evondale, Miss E. Tree; Lord Castleton, Mr C. khemble ; Frank Cecil, Mr Abbott ; 
Strut, Mr Power. In Act II, Madame Tac Liont will dance 

the celebrated ‘ Tyrolienne,’ from the Opera of ‘ Guillaume Tel!,’ and the admireg 
* Pas,’ from ‘ La Bayadere.’ In the course of the Evening, Madame Pasta wil] 
sing ‘ Il soave e bel contento,’ and a favourite Air. ‘ Should he upbrail,’ by Miss 
INVERARITY, and the Glee, ‘ My Father Land,’ (from the ‘ Romance of a Day,’ 
by Miss HakRINGTON, Messrs Te1T, LkWIN, BENEDICT, and SHERRIFF. After 
which, the Farce of THE HUNTER OF THE ALPS. To conclude with the Musica} 
Farce of THE WATERMAN. 
Tickets and Private Boxes to be had of Mr Ansorr and Mr Norrer, at the Box 


: “ ° — | Office, Hart-street. 
to complain last night; for some of their additions were the best | 
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FRENCH PLAYS, 
ry ‘ . . Y al 
PHEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
On commencera a Sept Heures et demie par 
LE CI-DEVANT JEUNE HOMME 
Comédie en Un Acte, en Prose, de M. Mrrve. 
Madame de Blainville, Mlle. St. Ange. 
Ci-devant Jeune Homme, M. Portier. Florville, M. Pelissié. 
Floricour, M. Paulin. M. Sombreuil, M. Préval. la Branche, M. Laporte, 
Grugeon, M. Gamard. Poupart, M. Guenee. M. Carrick, M. Arnaud. 


Suivie de 
LE CHIFFONNIER: OU, LE PHILOSOPHE NOCTURNE. 
Vaudeville nouveau en Cing petits Actes, par MM. THEAULON et ETIENNEB. 
Madame de Verseuil, Mlle. Jamain. Madame Gerval, Mme. Baudin. 
Céline, Mlle. Florval. 
Chiffonnier, M. Potier. Ernest d’Arleville, M. Alfred. Alfred, M. Paulin. 
M.Gripefort, M. Préval. M.Chapoulard, M. Cloup. 
Un Garde du Commerce, M. Guenée. Uu Valet, M. Granville. 


On fmira par 
LES ANGLAISES POUR RIRE. 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, de MM. Severin et DUMERSAN. 
Aspasie, Mile. St. Ange. Goton, Mme. Gamard. 
M. Menu, M. Potier. M. Coclet, M. Laporte. M. Copeau, M. Cloup. 
M. Fusin, M. Gamard. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
A Nautical Drama, entitled 
BLACK-EY’D SUSAN! OR, ALL IN THE DOWNS. 
[By Mr D. W. Jerro.n.] 

Black-Ey’d Susan, Miss Scott. Dolly Mayflower, Miss Vincent. 
Admiral, Mr Gough. Captain Crosstree, Mr Honner. Doggrass, Mr D. Pitt. 
Gnatbrain, Mr Vale. Lieutenant Pike, Mr Maitland. Raker, Mr Ransford. 
Hatchet, Mr Almar. Jacob Twig, Mr Rogers. 
lue Peter, with the Ballad of ‘ Black-E-y'd Susan,’ Mr fdwin. Quid, Mr Lee. 
William, (with a Parody on “ Bound ’Prentice to a Waterman,”) Mr C. Hill. 
Seaweed, Mr Asbury. 

A Double Hornpipe, by Mr C. Hill and Mademoiselle Rosier. 

After which, a Dramatic Romance, in Two Acts, called 
THE HUNTER OF THE ALPS. 

Helena di Rosalvi, Miss M. C. Poole. 
Jacinthe, Miss Rumens. Rosa, Miss Nicol. Genevieve, Miss Vincent. 
Felix, Mr Osbaldiston. Rosalvi, Mr D. Pitt. Jeronymo, Mr Young. 
Marco, Mr Lee. Florio di Rosalvi, Miss Ellis. Baptista, Mr Webb. 
Julio di Rosalvi, Master F. Carbery. Juan, Mr'lully. 
Pietro, Mr Collier. Fabricio, Mr Fone. 7 


Claudine, Miss Jordan. 


To conclude with the Historical Drama of 
WILLIAM TELL. 
‘\ustrians—Anneli, Miss Vincent. Agnes, Miss Scott. 
Gesler, Mr D. Pitt. Sarnam, Mr Almar. Strath, Mr Hobbs. Braun, Mr Rogers 
Rudolph, Mr Lee. Lutold, Mr Richards. 
Swiss—FEimma, Miss M.C. Poole. William Teil, Mr Osbaldiston. 
Albert, Miss Ellis. Waldman, Mr Webb. Michael, Mr C. Hill. 
Melctal, Mr Gough. Erni, Mr Nelson. Verner, Mr Maitland. 

Furst, Mr Young. Jagheli, Mr Honner. Pierre, Mr Ransford. 

Theodore, Mr Asbury. 


TPAC OTP . ArT . 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
For the Benefit of Mr E. Seguin. 
} A New Operatic Piece, entitled 
GALATEA. 
With Handel’s celebrated Music, newly arranged by Mr C. Potter. 
| Galatea, Miss Dix. Eudora, Mrs Saville. Doris, Mrs Garrick. 
Acis, Mr Bennett. Damon, Mr Marshall. Ulysses, Mr Spencer. 
| Lysander, MrG. Lejeune. Telemon, Mr Munroe. Faunus, Mr G. Smith. 
Polyphemus, the Fiend of Mount Etna, Mr E. Seguin. 


After the Opera, A Pas de Deux, by Mlle. Clara and M. Emile. 


After which, A CONCERT by Madame Mesge and Madame Raimbaux, Signor 
Curioni, and Signor Lablache. And ‘ The Wolf,’ by MrG. Smith. 


_ _.To conclude with the Drama, in Two Acts, of 
BLACK-EY’D SUSAN! OR, ALL IN THE DOWNS. 
{By Mr D. W. Jerrovp.} 
The Overture and Music selected from Dibdin’s Songs, arranged and adapted by 
Mr Blewitt. 
Black-Eyed Susan, Mrs Evans. Dolly Mayflower, Mrs Saville. 
William, (with the Original Song and Hornpipe) Mr Forrester. 
The Admiral, Mr Porteus. Quid, Mr G. Smith. 
Captain Crosstree, Mr Spencer. Lieut. Pike, Mr G. Lejeune. 
Blue Peter, Mr Bennett, with Gay’s admired Ballad of « All in the Downs.’ 
Yarn, Mr Davies. Raker, Mr Willing. Hatchett, Mr Barnett. 
Doggrass, Mr Munroe. Jacob Twig, Mr Marshall. Ploughshare, Mr Young. 
Gnatbrain, Mr Wilkinson. 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—The Mysterious Tailor. 
Cooke’s Eovesrrian Circus, Great WinpMILL Sr. 
Haymarket. — Feats of Horsemanship — The 
Russian Courier—Lilliputian Napoleon—Vaulting 
—Mr J. Cooke’s Exercises—Parisian Montrosi- 
ties—The Flying Gymnasiast—Mr Wells’s Per- 
| formances — The Youthful Roscius — Greek 
Flag Dance—Dragon of Rhodes. 
| Madrid—The English Paganini—Frozen Hand. 
| Roya Pavition THearre.—Jane Shore—A Pill for 
; Portugal—Orphan of Hindostan. 
VacuxnaLt Garpens.—Variety of Entertainments. 








; sold at Epgrs’s Library, 
Corner of Bow street; TurNouR, 
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Sapvter’s Wetis.—The Outlaw’s Oath—The Miser of 
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